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mutiny in the army. There was no trial and the pro-
ceedings were of doubtful legality, as all four prisoners
had been captured before the issue of the military
decree which made it an offence punishable by death
to be taken in the unauthorised possession of arms.
Yet the Dail endorsed the action, which was later to
some extent justified by the fact that no further
attempt was made to assassinate a deputy.

From the beginning of 1923 the Constitution came
into operation, and the first Senate had to be provided,
according to the plan laid down in the Constitution,
in half by nomination of the President, in half by
direct election with the Dail as constituency. At this
point an important development was seen. Mr.
Griffith, during the negotiation for the Treaty, had come
to an agreement with the Southern Unionists and
guaranteed that they should have their share of
responsible position. Mr. Cosgrave made this good by
nominating a group of them as senators. These
included three of the four landlords who signed the
Land Conference Report in 1903 : Lord Mayo, Sir
Hutcheson Poe, and Sir Nugent Everard. Lord Dun-
raven, chairman of the conference, was offered a
seat, but refused on grounds of age. Four other Irish
peers were named, one of them Lord Glenavy, who
had been known best as Lord Carson's second in
command. Labour was also given representation.
The bulk of the body was Sinn Fein : but this assembly
of sixty was much more fully representative of Irish
life than the Dail. Lord Glenavy, who had been a
most able law officer, was elected chairman: Mr.
J. G. Douglas, a Dublin business man and member of
the Society of Friends, closely associated with Mr.
George Russell, as vice-chairman. Mr, Russell refused
membership: but the assembly included Mr. W. B.
Yeats, the poet. Among other senators were Mr,
Parkinson, a famous trainer of racehorses, Alderman
Moran, one of the chief members of the Dublin Port
and Docks Board, and Mr. Burgess, 'an Irish railway